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“=< * written for the Youth's Companion. 
A RUSSIAN, 


This is a correct representation of a Russian 
gentleman. He has on a pelisse lined with fur, 
boots to correspond, and a black velvet bonnet or 
cap, with a rim of fur which can be turned down 
over the ears to prevent the frost from nipping 
them. The women are not so well protected by 
their dress from the severity of the climate, but 
their domestic habits of life perhaps render it un- 
necessary. The toilet of a Russian woman, in 
only moderate circumstances, is composed of an 
extraordinary number of articles, such as gold 
chains, ear rings, strings of pearls, bracelets, 
rings, &c. On going out, they generally throw a 
large silk handkerchief over their coif, which 
hangs over the shoulders, and down the back. 
Every Russian has his sheep skin pelisse, and 
never are the poorer sort seen shivering with cold, 
as in many other European countries. They 
travel about over the snow in sledges like the one 
you see in the print, made of the bark of the lin- 
den tree, lined with thick fur and drawn by ret 
deer, when the snow is frozen hard enough to bear 
them. In the internal parts of Russia, horses 
draw their sledges, and the sledge way, towards 
February, becomes se well beaten that they erect 
a kind of couch upon the sledge, in which they 
may lie at full length and so travel night and day 
wrapt up in good furs. Thus they sometimes will 
perform a journey of four hundred miles in three 
days and nights. How should you like to be a 
passenger? The Russians are a very cheerful 
people. Every employment, however laborious, 
they alleviate by singing, and every satisfaction, 
every pleasure, is by the same means heightened 
and improved. There is said to be no nation in 
Europe in which the prepensity to this amusement 
is so prevalent as in Russia. They are very fond 
of bathing; even the common people do this once 
a week. They have many of your games, such as 
playing at football, chess, and drafts, and swing- 
ing. 

Theicce hills are exceedingly common, and afford 
a perpetual fund of amusement to the people dur- 
ing the Russian carnival. I will tell you how 
they are made, and perhaps you will think with 
me that you should have no objection to trying 
them if you had an opportunity. A scaffolding is 
raised upon the frozen river, about thirty feet 
high, with a landing place at top, the ascent to 
which is by a ladder. From this summit a sloping 
plain of boards about four yards broad and thirty 
long descends to the river. Upon these boards 
are laid square masses of ice, about four inches 
thick, which being first smoothed with the axe and 
laid close to each other, are then sprinkled with 
water, by which means they adhere tc the board 








and to one another, and form an inclined plain of 
pure ice. From the bottom of this plain the snow 
is cleared away for the length of two hundred 
yards, and the breadth of four, upon the level bed 
of the river, and the sides of this course as well as 
the sides and top of the scaffolding are ornament- 
ed with firs and pines. Each Russian provided 
with a sledge mounts the ladder, -nd having at- 
tained the summit, seats himself on his sledge at 
the upper extremity of this long hill, down which 
he suffers it to glide with great rapidity The 
velocity acquired in the descent carries the sledge 
to more than one hundred yards upon the level ice 
of the river. Shouldn’t you think this was almost 
as good fun as the coasts you have in winter on 
Boston common? The Russian boys amuse them- 
selves in skating down these hills. They glide 
chiefly upon one skait, being better able to pre- 
serve a proper balance upon one leg thantwo. I 
could tell you a great deal more about them, and 
their amusements and customs, but I think my 
story has been long enough for this time. y. 





THE NEW YEAR’S PRESENT. 


‘*T wish you a happy New Year, Papa,” said 
George May, as he entered the breakfast room on 
the bright and beautiful New Year’s morning of 
1836. ‘* And I, and I,” added his brother and 
sister, who followed him. 

** Aye, aye, and] suppose you expect a sub- 
stantial token of my good wishes,” replied Mr. 
May, as he gazed upon three happy faces, ‘‘Well, 
we will see.” 

Tue children exchanged looks of triumph as 
they saw their father draw from his pocket the 
purse which Anna had knit for him, and press his 
finger upon the spring of its silver clasp. 

** Oh, oh, a silver dollar for each; a bright, 
new, beautiful dcllar,” said George, as he re- 
ceived his New Year’s present, and held it high 
for his mother, who had just entered the room, to 
see. Mrs. May smiled upon the cheerful group, 
expressed the warm wishes of a mother’s heart, 
and seated herself at the breakfast table. 

‘* What are you going to buy, brother?” said 
little Mary, as she laid her little shining silver 
piece on the table before her. 

‘* Buy! I guess I know. I’m going to buy a 
little gun that will go—bang, and a pistol, and 
sword; and then I’m going to play fight, along 
with the boys, and I gues¢tthey’ll appoint me 
captain.” "€ 

** And will that make your New Year happy, 
my boy?” asked Mr. May. 

‘** Yes, papa, I shall be happy enough to be 
called Captain May, and fight. What are you 
going to buy, sister?” 

‘* Why I’m going to buy a present for mama 
and a little book for me.” 

‘* That’s a good girl,” said George: ‘‘ Now, 
brother Charles, what shall you buy with your 
dollar? Some pretty story book, I guess, for you 
don’t love to play.” 

The dark eyes of Charles glistened, and the 
color mounted to his pale cheek as he replied, ‘‘ J 
shall buy a Bible.” 

Charles-May had always been a thoughtful boy. 
The current of his soul was deep and reflecting 
far beyond his years. To him, “life’s smiling 
rose buds ”’ had been rife with thorns, for from his 
earliest years he had been a sufferer. He was 
now only eleven: and heavy was his mother’s 
heart as each day she watched the light die away 
trom his eyes, and the color from his cheek, and 
felt that the storm and darkness were gathering 
about their happy domestic circle, and that the 





destroyer was about to sever their united affec- 
tion. For many months she had devoted herself 
with watchful care to her suffering child. Hour 
after hour she had read to him from the Bible and 
those books which described the love of Jesus and 
the joys of heaven, and when at evening she had 
smoothed his pillow and hushed his feverish spirit, 
she would kneel beside his bed and pray for hin— 
O how earnestly—and she had been cheered and 
comforted by the assurance that her prayers and 
efforts were not in vain, Charles was still able to 
join the family each day in the parlor, and many 
hopes had mingled with the painful apprehensions 
of his parents. It was with unmingled joy that 
they heard his reply to George, when he asked 
him what he should buy with his new dollar. 

‘** My dear children,” said Mrs. May, ‘‘ do not 
forget this day. If your heavenly Father should 
spare your lives one year longer, you will tell me 
next New Year’s day, whether your dear father’s 
present has been a source of comfort and joy to 
you; and I shall then know which has been made 
the happiest through the whole year, George with 
his gun, pistol and sword; Mary with her little 


book and present for mama, or Charles with his 
Bible. 








NARRATIVE. 








POOR JAMES. 

‘‘T am hungry!” ‘* Silence, I tell you!”” ‘‘Oh! 
yes, I am hungry, I am hungry.” ‘ Will you 
hold your tongue, you naughty imp? Can I find 
bread in this sand and gravel?” The poor child 
trembled in every limb, and answered not a word; 
for his father had spoken in a rough and ill-boding 
voice, and from his eyes darted terrific fire. They 
walked on some time in silence. The child hung 
down his head to conceal the tears which run down 
his emaciated cheeks. The latter seemed to be 
revolving in his mind some fatal thought. He 
endeavored by convulsive movements to retain his 
equilibrium, but could not succeed. He was, ac- 
cording to his custom, in a state of intoxication, 
and reeled at every step. Suddenly the child let 
escape his sobs and cries. He could not contain 
himself any longer, and the check which he put 
upon his feelings, served only to augment his com- 
plaints. ‘‘ Some bread, father, a bit of bread!” 
The wretched father, in a fit of rage and despair, 
took his child Of all griefs, the most pierc- 
ing and terrible is not to have a little bread to give 
one’s children when they come and say, with tears 
in their eyes, and their hands extended, ‘‘I am 
hungry!” But how much more cruel still is this 
pain, and how much more horrible its torture, 
when conscience accuses a father of having satis- 
fied his shameful passions at the expense of the 
very existence of his family! Crime gives a three- 
fold weight to misfortune, and in such moments 
man allows himself to be hurried into the most 
monstrous excesses, because despair, changed to 
madness, seems to find in them a kind of execra- 
ble voluptuousness, The father then took his child 
and threw him into the sea with all the strength he 
could command and fled away. 

By one of those extraordinary occurrences 
which the world calls chance—as if a word which 
means nothing could explain any thing—but which 
the Christian denominates providential dispensa- 
tion, the child found a board and clung to it. 
The wind and the waves soon carried him far from 
the shore. A vessel of war was riding near the 
coast, from which the child was discovered, sus- 
tained by his frail support, struggling with the im- 
petuosity of the waves, and pushed towards the 
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vessel against which it might be dashed to pieces. 
This spectacle excited an electric sympathy. 
Shall the poor child be left to perish? Is it not 
possible to save him. These reflections scarcely 
had time to cross the minds of the crew, when a 
sailor had precipitated himself into the midst of 
the sea, at the risk of his life, and was swimming 
with difficulty with the arms of the child entwined 
around him. They questioned the little unknown, 
who did not appear to be more than three or four 
years old. He replied his name wag James, but 
could not give information sufficient to make known 
his family. They called him therefore, Poor 
James, and he was kept on board the vessel. 

Poor James had a very sweet disposition, was 
kind to every body, possessed great aptitude for 
learning, and soon gained the affection of the crew. 
Each regarded him as an adopted child, and 
spared no pains to supply his wants. It was con- 
cluded that the condition of a sailor would not be 
suitable for him. Some of the officers opened a 
subscription to give him a cultivated education; 
and after long years of study, Poor James entered 
on board a vessel of war in capacity of a surgeon 
of the royal navy. He acquitted himself in this 
office with much honor during the long struggle 
which divided England and France. 

This vessel having captured a schooner, took on 
board several of the wounded; which were confid- 
ed to the care of the surgeon James. Among 

hem was an aged man, whose wounds appeared 

tobe mortal; the young surgeon gave him, how- 
ever,-a vigilant and assiduous attention, but all his 
efforts were powerless. : 

The stranger, seeing himself at the point of 
death, wished to leave him a token of his grati- 
tude, and having requested him to stop a moment 
near his couch of pain, he addressed to him the 
following words: ‘‘ You have shewn me so much 
affection, that I am anxious to give you the only 
treasure that I possess in the world;” and pre- 
senting him a bible, added, ‘‘ This book was given 
me by a pious lady. It has opened my eyes 

upon my great miseries, and, by the aid of the 
God of mercy, corrected my criminal passions. 
In this bible I have found the way of salvation, 
the pardon of my sins in Jesus Christ, a sweet 

peace for piy conscience, for a long time troubled 
with bitter remorse, and the most precious conso- 
laiions in my days of misfortune. Take now this 
bible. Read it, and may it guide you in the way 
in which, alas! I entered but too late!”’ 

He stopped. A fatal secret evidently weighed 
upon his heart; but he seemed to be struggling 
between the need of revealing it and the shame of 
avowing a crime. This inward struggle lasted 
but a few moments. He turned to heaven a calm 
and resigned look, in which one could see that he 
was making to the Lord the last sacrifice of pride 
which the gospel imposed upon him. Then he 
related in a slow and grave voice, all the disorders 
and wickednesses of his past life—among others 
how he had thrown into the sea a poor child of 
four years of age, his son, who had asked him for 
bread! 

‘Is it possible?” exclaimed the young’ surgeon, 
whose trouble and anxiety increased as the old 
man continued his recital. What! do we see 
each other again in this world? ‘Tell me,” he 
continued, taking the hand of the stranger, ‘‘ on 
what - of the English coast did this event take 

lace?” 
ee Between Norwich and Yarmouth,” replied the 
astonished old man; for he did not understand 
why this young man was so moved while address- 
ing him this question. ‘‘And how long ago did this 
happen?” ‘‘About twenty-three years.” ‘‘ Was 
not that child’s name James?” interrupted the 
surgeon, no longer able to contain — himself. 
** James! yes, that was his name,” exclaimed the 
old man, still more astonished. ‘‘ My father! 
bless your son,” said the young surgeon, falling 
on his knees before the bed of the dying man. 
‘* Bless your son. It is God who has brought us 








together. It is he who has willed to show me the 





example of your conversion and of your pious 
hope.” 

lt is easier to imagine than to describe the feel- 
ings of the old man. For a long time he remain- 
ed silent, not daring to believe the evidence of his 
own eyes, fearing he was indulging in a dream 
from which he must awake with disappointment. 
By degrees he collected his thoughts, and in his 
turn questioned the young navy officer as to the 
details which he might remember. He became 
finally convinced that it was indeed his son that he 
saw before him, and tears of joy ran down his 
cheek already covered with the shades of death; 
and he exclaimed with Simeon, ‘‘ Lord, now let- 
test thou thy servant depart in peace.” The 
same day he died in the arms of his son, blessing 
God. 

This meeting, so unexpected, so miraculous, 
produced such an impression upon the young man, 
that he abandoned shortly after the service of the 
navy, to consecrate himself to the preaching of 
the word of God. 

Now it happened that a.minister of the gospel, 
having related in substance, before a religious 
assembly, the story that has just been read, turned 
to the president and said, mi I am the poor James.” 
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Written for the Youth's Companion: 
A DEATH BED SCENE. 
*© Death loves a shining mark, a signal blow.”’ 


Davip Brarnarp Hircucock, son of Mr. David 
and Mrs. Hannah Hitchcock, died at Westminster 
West, Vt April 20th, 1837, aged 15 years. 

There are some facts connected with the life 
and death of this young man, which seem to for- 
bid that his name and his image should pass from 
among living things, without a farewell tribute of 
admiration and friendship. It is my purpose now 
simply to give a narrative of some of the facts 
connected with the life and early death of one, 
who made religion the choice of his youth. And 
it is hoped that the following facts, will not only 
exert a salutary inflaence upon the minds of the 
immediate fiiends and acquaintances of the de- 
ceased, but that many of the readers of the Youth’s 
Companion may thereby become happily convinc- 
ed of the duty, the happiness, and safety, of early 
making religion the chief object of their lives. 

David Brainard Hitchcock was from an early 
age an attentive Sabbath School scholar; and for 
many years was areader of the Youth’s Com- 
panion. He early manifested a taste for reading 
and study which he found ample means to gratify. 
Among his schoolfellows he was by common con- 
sent distinguished for aretentive memery, combined 
with clearness and originality of mind. During 
the last winter, he pursued studies preparatory to 
a college course; and the recollection of his ardor 
and perseverance in, his favorite studies, adds a 
pang tothe crushed ¢,id broken hopes of his pa- 
rents and friends. More of his religious character 
and the evidence of his piety will appear in the 
sequel. 

On Tuesday April 12th, he was attacked with 
the disease which terminated his existence. For 
one week he was most of the time delirious, and 
suffered excruciating pain from the violence and 
malignity of his disease. Notwithstanding all was 
done which medical skill and experience could 
suggest to arrest its progress, still the disease tri- 
umphed, and in 8 days this tall and manly youth 
was numbered with the slumbering dead. 

The day before his death he had an interval of 
reason, and conversed freely for several hours, 
On being made acquainted with the fatal progress 
of his disease, he-calmly asked ‘‘ why he was not 
told of it before? I did not know that I was very 
sick.” His brother asked him if he thought he 
was prepared to die. ‘‘ Oh,” said he, ‘‘ that isa 
hard question.” Where do you wish to go, David, 
when youdie? ‘* To heaven,” saidhe. Can you 
get there by any works of yourown? ‘‘ Oh! No, 
No, only by salvation through the blood of Christ.” 





Do you wish to be prayed for? ‘Yes, Ido,” said 
he, with great emphasis. ‘‘ Pray that I may be 
restored to health if it is God’s will; if not, that I 
may be received among Christ’s chosen ones into 
his kingdom.” After prayer, his parents, with his 
brothers and sisters, (eight in number) being as- 
sembled around his bed, he took each by the hand 
and bade them farewell, with a few words of ad- 
vice; and then looking calmly around said, ‘‘ This 
is an affecting scene.” He then requested all to 
leave the room, saying that he wished to pour out 
his whole heart to God in prayer. On again en- 
tering the room he said to his father who appear- 
ed excessively overcome with grief, ‘‘ Father, 
don’t grieve so; you hurt my feelings;” and to 
his mother he said, ‘‘ Mother, why do you weep? 
1 believe I shall go to heaven.” 

Several times he appeared to be engaged in si- 
lent prayer; and at one time he was heard to say, 
** Oh God, save my soul, though I have been so 
negligent;”’ at another ‘‘ Eternity—Eternity ;”’ 
and at another, rather indistinctly to some one 
standing by, he said, ‘‘ Oh no, a little quivering 
religion will not answer; here is where we need 
sound principle.”” His minister asked him if he 
was willing to die? ‘‘ I think I am,” was his an- 
swer. Are you willing to leave all the pleasures 
of the world and all your young associates? Can 
you die and leave them all? He replied, ‘‘ If you 
had asked me that yesterday, I do not know what 
I could have told you; but to day I think I feel 
willing; I feel prepared, although I know that it is 
a great thingtodie. Four years ago,” continued 
he, ‘‘I was under the influence of God’s spirit; but 
after a while I wandered back again to the world, 
God spared me until two years ago when my at- 
tention was again called to the subject; and then I 
think I found religion. I soon after made a pub- 
lic profession of religion; but oh! I have now to 
reflect on my coldness and neglect of duty; and 
now, father, do you think that Jesus will receive 
such a poor wanderer as Iam?” To his Physi- 
cian and Minister he expressed much gratitude © 
for their faithfulness to him, and said, ‘‘ Must you 
go? farewell. I hope we shall meet in heaven.” 


‘Several of his schoolmates and companions called 


to see him; to all of which he gave some parting 
advice, and urged them to make religion the chief 
object of their lives. He asked their forgiveness 
for any of his bad examples, and earnestly entreat- 
ed them to love and serve the Saviour. To one 
rather thoughtless youth he said with an implor- 
ing look, ‘‘ Has your soul ever been washed in 
the blood of Christ? Religion should be the chief 
object of your life. Oh! do improve all your 
means of getting to heaven.” 

- From this time till his death he had but few and 
indistinct intervals of reason. But though his 
mortal body was tortured with the agonies of dis- 
solution, yet his soul enjoyed peace and serenity 
in view of its prospect. ‘T'o him the waves of Jor- 
dan had no terrors; for his hope was founded on 
a rock, and his faith took firm hold on the land of 
promise. He often expressed a willingness and 
desire to depart, and several times exclaimed— 
‘*Oh! that the final hour would come. Come 
Oh! come, Lord Jesus.” - 

On Thursday April 20th, at 12 0’clock, his suf- ° 
ferings were ended, and his soul ascended to God. ° 
‘* So fades a summer cloud away; 
So sinks the gale when storms are o’er; 
So gently shuts the eye of day; 
So dies the wave along the shore.”’ 








MORALITY. 








THE MAIDEN AND THE TULIP BULB. 
A FABLE. 

One fine morning in March, a young maiden 
took from her drawer a tulip bulb which she had 
received from her brother, who delighted in the 
symbols which nature afford us. She went into 
the garden to plant it in the earth. A while she 
examined the pretty roundness of its shape, then 
digged a hole in the soft earth, to receive the em- 
bryo plant and flower. 






























But suddenly the Bulb exclaimed with manifest 
terror and entreaty in its tones, ‘‘ Pretty maiden, 
bury me not, I implore thee, in the dark, cold, 
damp ground, where I shall lie in sorrow and sad- 
ness, with no companions but the moles who will 
devour me. Rather let me remain forever with 
you: there I can see the light and feel the warmth. 
Do not bury me so cruelly in the ground.” 

‘** Pretty Bulb,” said the damsel, as she paused 
and stayed her hand, ‘‘lament not that I deprive 
you of the kindly shelter you have enjoyed, and 
consign you to the earth. The time of your slum- 
bering there will be short. True, it is cold, but 
in a few days the sun will enliven the world with 
its rays, your heart will be gladdened by its 
warmth, and you will rise out of the darkness into 
the light; out of the close and unpleasant mould 
you will shoot upwards in the beautiful air: and 
from the very dampness which you dread, you will 
derive strength. No longer a root, you will shine 
as the queen of the flowers of spring. The lark 
will salute you in the morning; the butterfly will 
beg a new charm to bestow upon his wings, and 
the bee, active and cheerful, will come and solicit 
your favors while the dew is still fresh in your 
bosom.” 

The Bulb was satisfied. It said no more, but 
the smile of faith was upon it. Ina few weeks I 
passed by the garden. The humble bulb now 
lifted up its many colored head upon the top of its 
graceful stalk. It was just expanding its glories 
to welcome the May-day sun. The lark went far 
up among the clouds to tell him of the present 
which awaited his coming. The early bee mur- 
mured forth his grateful song to the happy flower, 
and a chorus of butterflies filled the air with their 
praises. 

Thus they sang, as they flew round, in the per- 
fumed atmosphere that the happy plant breathed 
forth. 

‘Blessed art thou, oh flower, and double thy 
joy.. Thy beauty and thy bliss, are all rewards of 
thy faith, The earth is dark and unlovely, but 
beauty springs out of its bosom. The ground is 
cold and damp, but thy faith has triumphed, and 
now thou art free, now thou art blessed! Thy 
faith is triumphant, and thou art all bliss!” 

Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE LAST FAVOR. 
[Written by a little Boy, quite a Youth.]} 

I well remember the time when my father was 
about to move from Vermont into the state of 
Massachusetts. I left my school for a few days 
and went home to assist him. My mother at this 
time was sick: and the night before we left Vt. 
she was very feeble. As she lay upon her bed, 
she raised her feeble voice and requested me, in 
the kindest manner, to go to a néighbor’s house 
and get her some medicine. The night was cold 
and dark, and I dreaded to go out. I supposed 
the medicine would do her no good, and so I de- 
clined going. My mother, who was very kind 
and indulgent, and disliked to urge me, simply 
said, you don’t know, my dear son, how much 
good this medicine might do your poor sick moth- 
er. I felt that she was grieved:—She thought it 
must be the last favor she could ever ask of me. 
At last I went very reluctantly and obtained the 
medicine for her. On my return she told me I 
might never have another opportunity to do a favor 
forher. These words made a very deep impres- 
sion upon my mind. 

In the morning, my mother gave me some good 
advice. The last words I well remember; they 
were these: ‘‘ Treat every body well, and every 
body will treat you well; love every body, and 
every body will love you.” After this I bade my 
parents good bye, and returned to my school, ex- 
pecting to meet them again in six weeks. 

During the six weeks, I received a letter from 
my mother who had then removed to Vt. stating 
that the medicine I got for her, had helped her 
very much; she also wished me toobtain some more 


the end of six weeks made my way home. As I 
rode up to the door, my sisters came out imme- 
diately to greet me. Their countenance beamed 
with joy and gladness at my arrival. 

After saluting them all, I called for mother; 
their countenances changed and they fell back. 
At last says one, our dear mother is dead. O 
what a shock was that to me! Mother is dead! 
She died said my sister, just two weeks ago. Can 
any of my readers imagine what were my feelings 
when I heard this, and thought of the last favor 
my fond mother had ever asked of me? Oif I 
could only have seen her once more and implored 
her forgiveness, I could have endured it. But no, 
no: she had gone forever from my sight. Never 
shall I forgive myself for this unkindness, when- 
evor I visit her grave, this rushes, like a spectre, 
on my mind. 

Now, my young readers, this may seem a small 
thing to you. But God does not count it so; and 
when your fond mother is torn from your bosom 
by the cold hand of death, you will not consider it 
so. Take warning then, and when your kind pa- 
rents ask you to do any thing, remember it may be 
the last favor they will ever ask of you; and it 
may be the last opportunity you will ever have to 
repay them for their kindness to you. J. 
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From the St. Lawrence Republican. 

GEN. PUTNAM RIVALLED. 
On the 18th day of March, inst. while travelling 
through the woods on the S. Haven tract, town of 
Pitcarien, St. Lawrence county, I came across 
the track of a panther, from the appearance of 
which I judged he had passed recently. 1 imme- 
diately returned home, procured my dog and rifle 
and started in pursuit. Having followed him in a 
zigzag direction about six miles, 1 unexpectedly 
came to a ledge, into a fissure of which he had 
entered. Believing I was about to have a little 
sport,-and-nact preferring child’s piay, I dropped a 
second ball into my rifle, preparatory for the con- 
flict. Scarcely had I effected this last act when 
casting a searching glance upon the cavern, I be- 
held two shining balls, apparently emitting sparks 
of fire. ‘These I knew to be the eyes of the pan- 
ther, and immediately bringing my rifle to my 
face, ‘‘ let drive’ and sent in my dog. Those 
who have heard the occasional low sullen growls 
of a cat when fighting, can form some idea of the 
growls of the panther at this time (always bearing 
in mind that puss will weigh only eight or ten 
pounds, whereas the panther weighs about two 
hundred.) 

At the place where the panther entered, the 
ascent was nearly equal to that of the roof_of a 
house for twelve or fourteen feet, then extending 
downward under the floor of the entrance nearly 
to the place where I stood—at which place there 
was another opening, but covered with snow two 
or three feet deep. I re-loaded my rifle, and in 
the mean time, the dog and the panther, apparent- 
ly in close communion had descended to the low- 
est aperture. Judging from the shrieks of the dog, 
that the contest was an unequal one, I threw 
aside my rifle, dug away the snow, and imme- 
diately pulled him out. The panther then ascend- 
ed the top of the lower cavern. After making the 
aperture sufficiently large, I crawled in six or 
seven feet, taking my dog and rifle with me, when 


‘upon looking up, at the distance of seven or eight 


feet, I beheld the same glassy eyes, darting their 
fierce lustre upon me. Like the boy in quest of 
the bird’s nest, ‘‘ with much ado,” I succeeded in 
bringing my rifle to bear upon his head—again 
‘¢ let sliver,” sent my dog forward and immediate. 
ly backed out, re-loaded my rifle and prepared for 
another onset, should occasion demand. This I 
repeated three times in succession, each time 
sending in my dog; they soon came down to the 
mouth of the cavern, the dog backing out, the 
panther having him by the nose and his claws 





for her on my return home. I did so, and at 





grappled into his shoulders, the dog of course hay- 


_— 


ing him by the under jaw of the mouth. The ob- 
ject of the dog being evidently to get out of the 
cavern, bringing the panther with him. As soon 
as the panther’s head came in sight, I fired a ball 
into his forehead—and here terminated my sport. 
Upon examining the head of the panther, I found 
that every ball (six in number) had taken effect. 
One eye destroyed, the roots of the tongue cut off, 
teeth knocked out, &c. all of which could not 
have been effected by the latter shot. Notwith- 
standing all this he fought like a tiger, illustrating 
the truth of the axiom, that ‘‘ the ruling passion of 
life is strong even to death!” I have dressed the 
skin and handsomely stuffed it, so that any one 
can see it by calling at my residence in Edwards. 


Length ten feet. Exvisan Haynes. 
Edwards, N. Y. March 16. 














PARENTAL. 


CHILDISH QUESTIONS. 

Children often ask questions which afford ex- 
cellent opportunities for communicating instruction. 
Parents should never lose occasion, when it is evi- 
dent that a child is reflecting and inquiring on a 
subject concerning which it is important that the 
child should have early and correct knowledge. 
When the mind is open to receive impressions, 
information may be communicated with an hun- 
dred fold greater success, than by giving a set 
lesson, when the child is indisposed to any mental 
exercise, or has the mind wholly occupied with 
some childish amusement. Children often reflect, 
and form opinions on subjects concerning which 
the parents think that they are too young to be 
taught. 

** Grandma,” said a little motherless child of 
our acquaintance, ‘‘who made the world?” ‘‘God 
made the world.” ‘* How long did it take God to 
make the world?” ‘Six days.” ‘*He must 
have worked smart.” 

The reader may smile at the simplicity of these 
questions @nd the remark; but they show twa 
things worthy of being noticed. Ist. The child 
was searching for the Creator of the world. 2d. 
She was prepared to receive instruction respect- 
ing ‘the character of this Being. How happy an 
opportunity was here given to teach little Maria 
something concerning the wisdom, and goodness, 
and power of God. She was anxious to learn, 
and would be likely to remember whatever infor- 
mation might be communicated respecting the ob- 
ject of her inquiries. 

Before the conversation ended, Maria asked 
another questicn. ‘‘Grandma, when the world 
comes to an end, and everybody dies, who will 
bury the last mai, when he dies?” Here it was 
evident that the’ solemn scenes of the last day 
were engaging her thoughts. How natural for 
the pious grandmother to teach her of death and 
the preparation necessary for the day of judgment. 
Such knowledge, acquired at such a time, cannot 
well be forgotten, and doubtless has, in hundreds 
of instances, resulted in the salvation of the soul. 
If parents are desirous that their children sheuld 
be converted, they must believe their conversion 
posstble,—have faith in God, and remember that 
children who are old enough to sin, are old enough to 
repent. 
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RELIGION. 
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OUR OWN GARDEN.. 

Have you a garden? Perhaps one of my read- 
ers will say, ‘‘ Yes, I have a garden, or at least 
part of one;”’ while another will say, ‘‘ No, I have 
not a garden, but my father has a very pretty one 
full of trees and flowers.” But that is not the 
sort of gartlen I mean in my question; I refer to 
the garden of the mind. In this garden, as in 
your father’s, weeds will often spring up. I will 
tell you the names of some of them. There is one 
weed which Often grows in such gardens as yours, 
and this we call the weed of evil passion, which 





makes you angry and out of temper. Another 


weed is that of lying; oh! this is a very ugly 
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Youth’s Companion. 











weed! it grows fast, and spreads its roots under 
the ground, and spoils all the flowers. Then there 
is the weed of disobedience, which makes you re- 
bellious and inattentive to the commands of your 
parents. And there is the weed of unkindness ; 
and a great many more weeds, which it would not 
be pleasing to describe. Now which of you would 
like to have such weeds as these in your garden? 
If you had them, would you not root them up and 
plant flowers in their place? and would you not 
use your spade, and sow your seeds, that the gar- 
den might bring forth flowers? Now I will tell 
you how to set about this. é 
The garden, you know, is your own mind: 
when you feel an improper thought, or the rising 
of an angry passion, pray to God for grace to 
check it at once, before it becomes worse, and 
this will be rooting up the young weeds. Some 
of the means for the young to use are prayer, at- 
tendance at the Sunday School, public worship, 
reading the Scriptures: all these must be used 
with dependence on the influences of the Holy 
Spirit; and, if these means are employed, you will 
bring forth the fruits of the Spirit, which are love, 
joy, peace, long suffering, gentleness,meekness,&c. 
“I once knew a brother and sister in the country, 
who were very fond of gardening. They had a 
method of making their work doubly pleasant; for 
while one Was busily employed, the other read a 
pleasing and instructive book. It was an interest- 
ing sight to see the boy in the garden on one side 
the house digging away with his coat off, every 
now and then giving a pleasant look at his sister, 
who sat near him surrounded with flower pots and 
flowers. I do think this habit of working and 
reading together made them love each other better. 
You remember that I told you the mind is a 
garden: it would be well in cultivating this gar- 
den, to find out what particular weed grows most 
in it. Is it evil passion, or lying, or disobedience, 
unkindness, idleness, breaking the Sabbath, or 
what is it? When you have discovered the weed, 
do not rest contented till you have asked the for- 
giving grace of Christ, and power to root it quite 
up; and never let it grow again.— Youth’s Friend. 








VARIETY. 





—— 





On being in Debt. 

To be out of debt is accounted a part of happiness. 
Debt haunts the mind; a conversation about justice 
troubles it; the sight of a creditor fills it with confu- 
sion; even the sanctuary is not a place of refuge. 
The borrower is servant to the lender, A life at ano- 
ther man’s table is not to be accounted for a life. It 
is mean to flatter the rich. It is humiliating to be 
the object of pity. ‘Io be the slave. of unattainable 
desires is to be despicable and wrefthed. Indepen- 
dence, so essential to the virtues and pleasures of a 
man—independence can only be maintained by set- 
ting bounds to your desires, and owing no man any 
thing. A habit of boundless expense undermines and 
destroys the virtues even in a mind where they seem- 
ed to dwell. It becomes difficult, and at last impossi- 
ble to pay punctually. 

When a man of sensibility thinks of the low rate 
at which his word must henceforth pass, he is little 
in his own eyes; but difficulties prompt him to study 
deceiving as an art; and at last he lies to his credi- 
tors without a blush. How desolate and woeful does 
his mind appear, now that the fence of truth is brok- 
en down! Friendship is next dissolved. He felt it 
once; he now insinuates himself by means of senti- 
ments and professions which were once sincere. He 
seizes the moment of unsuspecting affection to ensnare 
the friends of his youth: borrowing money which he 
will never pay, and binding them for debts which 
they must hereafter answer. At this rate he sells the 
virtuous pleasures of loving and being loved. He 
swallows up the provision of aged parents, and the 

ortion of sisters and brethren. .The loss of truth is 
Followed by the loss of humanity. His calls are still 
importunate: he proceeds to fraud, and walks on 

recipices. Ingenuity, which in a better cause might 
ae illustrated his name, is exerted to evade the 
law, to deceive the world, to cover poverty with the 
appearance of wealth—to sow unobserved the seeds 
of fraud.—Dr. Charters. 

[The “ seeds of fraud!” What fruit ean be expected from such 
seed but misery. Let young men commencing business beware of 
debts, which are the first steps of the road to ruin.) 


An African convinced of the truth of the Scrip- 
tures. 


A few years ago, a young African, addressed Mr. 
Johnson, a missionary, in language like this,—‘*Mas- 
sa, them words you talk last night, strike me very 
much, When you preach, you read the 15th and 16th 
verses of the 44th Chapter of Isaiah, and explain 
them, you shew me how our country people stand. 
Me say, “ Ah! who tell massa all this? He never 
been in my country.” You say, “ Do not yourcoun- 
try people live in that fashion?” [ say, “ yes, that 
true: God knows all things. He put them things in 
the Bible.”? Massa, I so sure that the Bible is God’s 
word, for man cannot put all them things there be- 
cause he no see it. ‘l'hat time I live in my country, 
I live with a man what make greegree. He take me 
into the bush, and teach me to make greegree too. 
He shew me one tree; he say, that greegree tree; he 
take country-axe, and cut some of that tree: he make 
a god: and he take the leaves, and that which was 
left, and give me to carry home. When we come 
home, he make a fire; and all the people come and 
sit round the fire. Then they cook and eat. When 
they done eat, the man take the leaves of the gree- 
gree tree and burn them in the fire, and then all the 
people stand round the fire and clap their hands and 
cry, Aha! Aha! Massa, when you read that verse 
(Isa. xliv. 16.) I can’t tell you what I feel. You 
then begin to talk about the text (verse 20) ‘‘ he feed- 
eth on ashes,” and I wasstruck again; for when they 
done ery, Aha! Aha! they take the ashes and make 
medicine they give to the people when they be sick. 
You ben see some greegree which look like dirt! that 
is the same ashes: they carry that round them neck 
and they eat it sometimes. You see, massa, our 
poor countrymen feed upon ashes. For true, the 
Bible God’s word. 

[Anecdotes by Lond. Tract Society, p. 86. 
—-—_ 
A Pagan convinced of the Erroneousness of 
Idolatry. 

The following conversation was held between a 
very affluent Chinese, and Mr. Supper, missionary 
to Java. 

** You believe, by the doctrines of Confucius, that 
there is but one God. Why then do you worship 
idols?” ‘ Yes, but God is too far above us, we dare 
not address ourselves to Him, without the interven- 
tion of demi-gods.” ‘* Should we not call God our 
common Father?” Yes.” ‘* And place confidence 
in Him?” ‘ Most assuredly.” ‘ Are not you the 
father of five sons?” ‘‘ Yes.” ‘Suppose three of 
your sons took it into their heads to paint images 
upon paper, or carve upon wood, and when they 
were finished, to pay them all the veneration that is 
due to yourself, and té put that confidence in them 
which is justly due to you as their father?” ‘*I would 
chastise them, and place them in a mad-house, as 
laboring under a fit of insanity.” The idolator went 
home, and tore all the painted images from the walls 
of his house and threw them into the fire. From that 
time he ceased to frequent the Chinese temples. 

[Missionary’s Vade Mecum. p. 59. 


—— 
The Ceylonese delivering toa Missionary, their 
Badges of Idolatry. 

The simplicity of many of the heathen, when they 
receive the truth of God in the love of it, is often 
very admirable. Mr. Harvard states, in his narra- 
tion relative to Ceylon, that when he was once ad- 
dressing a native congregation in the government 
school-house at Pantura, from 1 John iii. 8th, he en- 
deavored to shew that-the Kappooa system was one 
of the works of the devil, which the Son of God came 
to destroy; and urged their renunciation of all confi- 
dence in their vain charms, and the consecration of 
their bodies and their souls to God. Appealing to 
their understandings and consciences, he inquired; 
** which of you will now cast away these works of the 
devil, and place himself under the protection of the 
Son of God?” He looked round upon the congrega- 
tion, as fora reply. Presently a charm was handed 
up to the pulpit, which had been broken off for that 
purpose. He held it up, and gave thanks to God, 
that in that place He had begun to destroy these 
works of the devil. He then repeated the inquiry, 
** Who next?” &c. and two or three more abandoned 
charins were handed up in a similar way. Before 
the close of the services, a handful of them was in 
his possession.—Anee. by Lond, Tract Soc. p. 153, 

—— 
A Hindoo Female Happy in the Knowledge of 
Christ. 

The Rev. Eustace Carey, a missionary returned 
from India, relates a pleasing anecdote of a native 
Christian. To his inquiries respecting the state of 





her mind, she replied, ‘“ Happy! Happy! I have 





Christ here,” laying her hand on the Bengalee Bible; 
‘and Christ here,” pressing it to her heart, “and 
Christ there,” pointing towards heaven. Happy 
Christian, to whatever part of the universe she might 
be removed, the Lord was with her. 


[Anecdotes by Lend. Tract Society, p. 136. 
—>— 


Two praying Natives saved from Drowning. 

About the time when the Gospel won its first con- 
verts in Raitea, one of the Southsea Islands, a canoe 
with four men was upset at sea. 'T'wo of them, hav- 
ing embraced Christianity, immediately cried, ‘‘ Let 
us pray to Jehovah: for He can save us.” “Wh 
did you not pray to him sooner?” replied their pagan 
comrades, “‘ here we are in the water, and it is use- 
less to pray now.” The Christians, however, did 
ery earnestly unto their God, while all four were 
clinging for life to the broken canoe. In this situa- 
tion a shark suddenly rushed towards them, and seiz- 
ed one of the men. His companions held him fast as 
long as they could, but the monster prevailed, and 
dragged the unfortunate, struggling victim away, 
marking the track with his blood. He was one of 
the idolaters. After some time, the tide bore the sur- 
viving three to the reef, when, just as they were cust 
upon it, a second shark snatched the other idolator 
with his jaws and carried off his prey. The suffering 
man shrieked for assistance, but the two Christians, 
struggling amid the breakers, could give him no aid. 
The remarkable preservation of the praying survivors 
made a deep impression upon the minds of their 


countrymen, and powerfully recommended the ‘God 
that heareth prayer.” 
[Tyerman and Bennet’s Journal, vol. 2. p. 99. Lond. 
—. 
Reproof of a Nair. 


Several years ago a Nair, in India, upon hearinga 
European read some chapters of the Gospels which 
he highly approved, eagerly inquired, ‘ Are these 
really your Shasters?” Being assured that they 
were, he added, ‘‘ Why did you not let us have them 
long ago? you always had access to our Shasters, 
why then did you keep back yours.” 

[Evangelical Mag. vol. 26, p. 475. 





POETRY. 
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SURE THE ROSE IS LIKE A SIGH. 
Composed by a Blind Child. 

If this delicious, grateful flower, 

Which blooms but for a little hour, 

Should to the sight as lovely be, 

As from its fragrance seems to me, 

A sigh must then its colors show, 

For that’s the softest joy I know. 

And sure the rose is like the sigh, 

Just horn to soothe, and then to die. 

My father, when our fortune smiled, 

With jewels deck’s his sightless child, 

Their presi | worth the world might see, 

But ah! they shed no sweets for me! 

Still, as the present fail’d to charm, 

The trickling drops bedew’d my arm; 

And sure the gem to me most dear 


Was a kind father’s pitying tear. [ Friend. 


CHRIST BLESSING THE CHILDREN, 
When the Redeemer dwelt in clay, 
The proud, the powerful shunn’| his sway; 
The Scribe and Pharisee with frown, 
On him of Nazareth look’d down; 
And Judah, long with dream elate 
Of her Messiah’s regal state, 
Beheld the homeless one with hate; 
And Rome, with haughty mockery, ey’d 
The Man of grief, the crucified. 
But they, the innocent, the blest, 
In childhood’s meekness, sought his breast; 
Their little feet, without a guide, 
Came thronging to his peaceful side, 
And tho’ the cold and stern command 
Bade them at greater distance stand; 
Yet strengthened by his cheering smile ~ 
They gathered to his arms the while, 
And ’mid his bosom’s holy shade 
Their beauteous heads, confiding laid. 


Children! even now that Heavenly Friend 
Doth to your weakness condescend; 

Yes, still he marks with favoring smile, 
Your trusting spirits free from guile,— 
Still, by his gracious Word would guide 
Your steps in safety to his side; 

Still waits, in tender love to shed 

His blessing on your youthful head. 
Lambs of the fiock! with all your charms, 
Haste to your glorious Shepherd’s arms. 


ay 
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